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MEMOIRS AND JOURNAL OF HUGH JUDGE. 
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Letter to Joseph Townsend. 

Sth mo. Ist, 1786. Dear friend, Joseph Town- 
send, I received thy kind remembrance, and feel 
a care (without some ability more than for writ- 
ing’s sake) to avoid every appéarance of formality, 
and a superficial friendship, which cannot be to 
edification. Notwithstanding this, my regard 
and esteem for thee is not lessened. In every 
dispensation of proving, no way should be 
looked for to gain relief, until we patiently wait 
the time appointed. Can we believe it is for our 
cleansing, that He who is willing to receive us 
as sons, deals thus with us? Let us, then, like 
obedient children, submit cheerfully to that 
power which alone is able to fit us for the so- 
ciety of the just. If we are brought under the 
rod, and bear it reluctantly, what praise have 
we? surely, none. Being forced to submit to 
it, we are condemned in ourselves. A child who 
does willingly what it is bid, and readily obeys 
the commands of its superiors, gains the pleas- 
ing smiles of its parents: but one who refuses, 
often incurs their displeasure, and frequently 
has the rod held over it. 

If our spiritual senses are clear, we shall see 
that Omnipotent Goedness deals more equally 
with us, than we do with ourselves. All his 
rebukes are in love and mercy; though at the 
time we suffer them, we are ready to cry out 
under the pain and travail, necessary for the 
redemption of the soul;—which is a work of 
infinite concern, claiming our closest application 
and daily inquiry into the progress thereof. 
Yea, clear I am, that nothing should be suffered 
to hinder us from questioning ourselves, respect- 
ing this important work: no palliating or sooth- 
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ing will do. ‘If we would judge ourselves,” 
said one formerly, ‘‘ we should not be judged.”’ 
The unwillingness of our nature to look at its 
own imperfections, hinders us from making ap- 
plication for a remedy. Our neglect, cn this 
hand, requires rigorous treatment to awaken us, 
and show us the dangerous situation we are in. 
There is no state more absolute than self-righte- 
ousness; and is there any that prevails more 
among the professedly religious part of man- 
kind? I often see its snare, and beg to be 
delivered from its poison. 

Let us, then, my dear friend, in good earnest 
put up our prayers for eye-salve, that we may 
see clearly through the slender walls and flimsy 
covering of self-sufficiency, and of every spirit 
that would in the least degree derogate from, or 
infringe upon the prerogative of God. It is 
under a heart-felt travail of soul, that I ardently 
wish we may press through the crowd, so as to 
lay hold on the everlasting covenant of peace: 
for here we have no continuing city. Seeing 
this is the case, what ought to be suffered to en- 
gross our attention, or to hinder us from seeking 
one that hath foundations, the maker and builder 
whereof is God; and in which hallelujahs and 
praises do forever resound. 

8th mo. Ist. Such were the feelings of my 
spirit, that I could scarcely refrain from going 
down on the bended knee of my body, to im- 
plore Almighty Gcodness to protect and keep 
me inthe way that is well-pleasing to him. I 
often fear, lest through any part of my conduct, 
I should bring a stain on the pure Truth I make 
profession of. U thou that hags hitherto been 
with me, continue thy merciful regard, I pray 
thee, lest I fall. I crave thy help, for my weak- 
ness is great, and I feel unable to go forward 
without thy holy aid. Hear the voice of my 
ery, Q Lord, and open thine ears to my prayers; 
let them come before thee, if I am worthy of 
thy regard. For mine enemies are fierce against 
me; they seek my overthrow; they have digged 
a pit for my soul; they have laid snares to en- 
tangle me. But, O Father, my trust is in 
thee: let me never be confounded or put to” 
shame. Then will I praise thee and declare of 
thy marvellous works; even in the face of mine 
— will I speak of thy mighty power, O 

rd. 

10th. A sorrowful instance of the falling away 
of one who has long been a professed advocate 
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for the Prince of Peace; which occasions great 
sorrow to faithful Friends. Alas! we are none 
of us safe, any longer than whilst on the watch. 
Oh! that I may be taken out of time, before 
the adversary prevail against me, so as to bring 
reproach on the blessed Truth. I feel that I 
am weak, and attended with many infirmities, 
and it often seems as if the enemy was seeking 
to overthrow me. Self, that great adversary of 
goodness, is not sufficiently mortified and kept 
under. Yet I have, at times, a view of the 
meek, lamb-like nature, and lovg to be more 
and more clothed therewith. O Lord, forgive 


all my sins, and give me strength to maintain | 
the watch against the enemies of my peace. How | 


exceedingly unsafe it is to flatter one’s self, 
when we have a place in the minds of the peo- 
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herd. I sometimes see a danger of moving from 
too small a motion, and speaking of former views 
without their being opened in new life. No 
ministry is so sweet, lively and edifying as that 
which arises from the pure life, without any 
mixture of human contrivance. Any, even the 
least confidence in the ability of the creature 
without Divine aid, hinders the flowing forth of 
the pure stream of love and life. O Father of 
all good, empty me of all dependance and every 
thing that is not of thee; reduce me yet more 
and more to the nothingness of self, that so thy 
holy power and life may be felt and appear in 
all my labors to promote thy blessed cause. 

In the evening, being in company with seve- 
| ral Friends, I thought we indulged too freely in 
| conversation, which afterward gave me some un- 


easiness. I know I have need to take care in 
this respect. It is a good thing at all times to 
have an inward sense of Him by whom words 


ple, and are esteemed by them as upright and | 
just; while yet they do not know our hidden | 
imperfections and secret failings! But God | 
searches the heart, and tries the reins, and | ‘and actions are. weighed. For want of this 
shows unto man what is his thought: may this abiding sense of the fear of the Lord, we may 
prayer be mine, * Cleanse thou me from secret ! exceed in social converse, so as to make work 
faults.” | for repentance. I never close my eyes in the 

9th mo. 5th. Low in mind, but sensible of , evening with so much sweetness and quietness, 
Divine good. This isa favor, supernatural to as when, on looking over my past conduct, I 
human conception, to know that God is in us| ' have been careful through the day to keep my 
and we in him. Ob! that mankind universally | , tongue as with a bridle, and so to take heed to 
were sensible of this great mercy, that he con- | my ways that no guilt of wilful disobedience oc- 
descends to dwell in us, and walk in us. Surely | casions a sting or uneasiness to the mind. Thus, 





adue sense of his Divine presence, ever with _ bringing our deeds to the Light, and feeling 
us, would produce fruits of love, meekness, gen- | peace within our souls, in what a profound quiet 
tleness, patience, brotherly kindness, charity. ‘the mind settles, sweetly enjoying the presence 
Was this the case with all professing Christianity, | of its greatest good, without fear or anxiety. 


envy with all its evil offsprivg would be rooted | But we sometimes feel love and fear, as it were, 
out ;—tale-bearing and evil speaking one of ano- | mixed together; at other times we feel fear 
ther would cease ;—the rending, devouring na- | without Jove, and at times love without fear. 
ture of the wolf being subdued, it would dwell | These different feelings call for deep self-ex- 
with the lamb ;—the spotted leopard would lie | amination. © my greatest Good, thy chastise- 
‘down with the harmless kid, and the calf and ments are in tender mercy. I am never treated 
the young lion, and the fatling together,—and ; with greater tenderness and love, than when 


the innocence and gentleness of the little child 
would lead them. What a blessed state of 
mind to individuals! and what a happy condition 
of the human family, when this glorious gospel 
day is more and more risen,—when righteous- 
ness shall be’ the girdle of their loins, and 
faithfulness the girdle of their reins. Then, 
nothing will hurt nor destroy in all God’s holy 
mountain; because the earth will be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord, even as the waters 
fill and cover the seas. Ephraim will then no 
more envy Judah, nor Judah vex Kphraim. O 
Lord, hasten the coming of this glorious day in 
our souls, that we may be of one heart and one 
* mind. 

10th. Our meeting large and favored. I felt 
deeply concerned that I might be pre:erved from 
a hasty or forward appearance in the ministry ; 
and very desirous that in all my movements in 
this great work, the evidence might accompany 
that it was the putting forth of the holy Shep- 


thou takes me in hand thyself; for thy rebukes 
are all in fatherly kindness and tender love to 


my soul. 
(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Recently, at a public sale, I purchased a lot 
of valuable books being mostly the writings 
of ancient Friends. One of them was the Journal 
of John Banks, printed in London in the year 
1712, a very rare work, long since out of print. 
It has been carefully kept and thoroughly read, 
as were the other books generally. The family 
and their ancestors had been Friends, who were 

remarkable for their neatness, being strict ob- 
servers of the ancient excellent adage, “ wasée 
nothing.”’ Thomas Story, in his Journal, speaks 
of John Banks as being a worthy and faithful 
minister of Christ. William Penn, who wrote 
(or dictated) a preface to the Journal, bears the 
same testimony in substance. Samuel M. Jan- 
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ney, in his life of Penn, page 521, introduces an 
extract from the preface as follows. 

“Tn 1711, he (William Penn) composed a 
preface to the Journal of his ancient friend John 
Banks, which he dictated to an amanuensis.” 

‘“‘ While composing it, he walked the floor to 
and fro, with a cane in his hand, and gave occa- 
sional answers to other matters intervening. 
This being the last piece he published, an extract 
is here inserted to show the brightness of his 
intellect, and the freshness of his religious feel- 
ings in the evening of his day.” 

Here follows the extract, written, (or dictated,) 
2s appears by a comparison of dates, soon after 
his first attack, which his wife called “ a lethar- 
gic illness,” but which is generally considered 
paralysis. From this first stroke it seems, he 
had partially recovered, so as to walk about, but 
not write. 

I offer for publication in “ Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer,” the whole of the Preface, together with 
some of the most remarkable incidents in the 
Journal of John Banks, and some of his letters 
to his wife, and her answers, &c. Should it 


meet with acceptance, it will probably occupy a 
few numbers of your paper. 
JosEPH FOULKE. 
Friendly Reader,—The labors of the servants 
of God ought always to be precious in the eyes 
of his people; and for that reason, the very frag- 


ments of their services are not to be lost, but 
gathered up for edification ; and that is the cause 
we expose the following Discourses to public 
view. And I hope it will please God to make 
them effectual to such as seriously peruse them ; 
since we have always found the Lord ready to 
second the services of his worthies upon the 
spirits of their readers; not suffering that which 
is his own to go without a voucher ia every con- 
science ; I mean those Divine Truths it has 
pleased him to reveal among his children by his 
own blessed spirit, without which no man cau 
rightly perceive the things of God, or be truly 
spiritually-minded, which is life and peace. And 
this indeed is the only beneficial evidence of 
Heavenly Truths, which made the excellent 
Apostle say in his day, “we know that we are 
of God, and that the whole world lieth in 
wickedness :”” (1 John v. 19,) for in that day, 
true religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father, consisted in visiting the fatherless and 
widows in their afflictions, and keeping unspotted 
from the world ; not only a godly tradition uf 
what others have enjoyed, but the experimental 
enjoyment and knowledge thereof, by the opera- 
tion of the Divine Power in their own hearts, 
which makes up the inward Jew and accom- 
plished Uhristian, whose praise is not of men, 
but of God. Such are Christians of Christ’s 
making, that can say with the Apostle, it is not 
we that live, but Christ that liveth in us ; dying 
daily to self, and rising up through Faith in the 
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son of God, to newness of life. Here formality 
bows to reality, memory to feeling, letter to spi- 
rit, and form to power, which brings to the re- 
generation, without which no man can inherit 
the kingdom of God ; and by which he is enabled 
in every state to cry, Abba, Fataer. Thoul’t 
see a great deal of this in the following author’s 
writings; and that he rightly began with a just 
distinction between true wisdom and the fame 
of wisdom, what was of God and taught of God, 
and of man and taught by man, which at best 
is but a sandy foundation for religion to be built 
upon, or rather the faith and hope of man in 
reference to religion, and salvation by it. And 
Oh! that none who make profession of the dis- 
pensation of the spirit may build beside the 
work of Jesus Christ in their own souls, in re- 
ference to his prophetical, priestly and kingly 
office. In which regard, God his father gave 
him as a tried stone, elect and precious, to build 
by and upon ; concerning which great and glori- 
ous Truth, we do most humbly beseech the Al- 
mighty, who is the father of lights and spirits, 
to ground and establish all his visited and con- 
vinced ones, that they may grow a holy house 
and building to the Lord. So shall purity, peace 
and charity abound in the house and sanctuary 
that he hath pitched and not men. 

Now as to this worthy man, the author of the 
following treatises, I hope I may, without offence, 
say, his memorial is blessed, having known him 
atout forty-four years,a heavenly minister of 
experimental religion, of sound judgment and 
pious practice, valiant for Truth upon the earth, 
and ready to serve all in the love and peace of 
the Gospel. He was among the first in Cumber- 
land that received the glad tidings of it; and 
then readily gave up, with other brethren, to de- 
clare unto others what God had done for their 
souls. 

Thus I first met him, and as I received his 
testimony, through the savour of life, so I was 
kindly accepted, and encouraged by him in the 
belief of the blessed testimony of the light, spi- 
rit, grace and truth of Christ in the inward parts, 
reproving, instructing, reforming and redeeming 
those souls from the evil of the world that were 
obedient thereunto. Here he was an ordinance 
of strength to my soul, in the early days of my 
convincement ; together with his dear and faith- 
ful friend, brother and fellow traveller, John 
Wilkinson, of Cumberland, formerly a very zeal- 
ous and able Independent minister. 


And as I hope this piece of labor of our ancient 
friend and brother will find acceptance every- 

here among God’s people ; so I hope it will be 
more especially acceptable in the North, where 
he began, and had his early services ; and in the 
West, where they were witnesses of his care to 
preserve good order in the Church. 

Now, reader, before I take my leave of thee, 
let me advise thee to hold thy religion in the 
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spirit, whether thou prays, praisest, or ministers 
to others; go forth in the ability God giveth 
thee ; presume not to awaken thy Beloved before 
his time; be not thy own in thy performances, 
but the Lord’s, and thou shalt not hold the truth 
in unrighteousness, as too many do, but accord- 
ing to the oracle of God, that will never leave 
nor forsake them who will take counsel at it: 
which that all God’s people may do, is and hath 
long been the earnest desire and fervent suppli- 
cation of theirs, and thy faithful friend in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. W. Penn. 
London, the 23d of the 12th month, 1711. 
Of my Education. 

I came of honest parents; my father’s name 
was William, and my mother’s name was Emme; 
I was their only child, born in Sunderland, (in 
the year 1638,) in the parish of Issel, in the 
county of Cumberland : and my father having no 
real estate of his own, took land to farm, and by 
trade was a fell-monger and glover. 

Who in some years after, removed to within 
the.compass of Pardshaw meeting, where they 
both received the truth some time after me ; and 
lived and died in it according to their measures ; 
to which meeting I belonged above forty years, 

And though my parents had not much of this 
world’s riches, yet according to their ability, and 
the manner of the country, they brought me up 
. well, and in good order, and were careful to re- 


strain me from such evils as children and youth 
are apt to run into; and especial¥y my dear 
mother, being a zealous woman. And their care 
therein for my good, and discharging of their 


duty had a good effect with it, (astome). And 
so it will have, it is hoped, on all who perform 
their duty as they ought to their children, (in 
time,) if not, they will, it’s feared, be found guilty 
in the day of their accounts. 

I was put’to school when I was seven years 
old, and kept there until I was fourteen, in which 
time I learned well, both English and Latin, and 
could write well. When I was fourteen years 
of age my father took me from school, and put 
me to teach school one year at Dissington, and 
after that got me to teach school at Moffer-Chapel, 
(near Pardshaw,) where I read the Scriptures 
also to people that came there on the first day of 
the week ; and Homily, as it is called, and sung 
psalms and prayed: but I had no liking to the 
practice. But my father, with other people, 
through my entering into reasoning with them, 
overcame me. For which service my wages was 
to be twelve pence every house of them that came 
there to hear me, by the year, (and a fleece of 
wool,) and my table free, besides twelve pence a 
quarter for every scholar, beipg twenty-four. 
This chapel is called a chapel of ease; the pa- 
rish steeple house being some miles off. To this 
chapel, amongst the rest of the people, that were 
indifferent where they did go for worship, came 
one John Fletcher, agreat scholar, but a drunken, 


sottish man; and he called me aside one day 
and said, “ J did read very well of a youth, but 
I did not pray in form as others used to do ; and 
so he said, he would teach me how to pray, and 
; send it me in a letter, and did. And when it 
came, I went forth from the chapel and read it, 
/and when I had done, [ was convinced of the 
' evil thereof, (at the same time,) by the light of 
the Lord Jesus which immediately opened in me, 
according to the words of the Apostle Paul, when 
he said, concerning the Gospel he had to preach: 
“ He had it not from man, neither was he taught 
it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ ; in answer 
to which it rose in me: but thou hast this 
prayer from man, and art taught it by man, and 
one of the worst of many, so the dread of the 
Lord fell upon me, with which I was so struck 
to my very heart, that I said in myself, I shall 
never pray on this wise. And it opened in me, 
go to the meeting in scorn called Quakers, for 
they are the people of God; and so I did the 
next First day after, which was at Pardshaw. 
And this being before the end of the year that 
I was to receive wages from the people for such 
services as I did, 1 could take none of them, 
being convinced of the evil.thereof; nor never 
read any more at the chapel. ' 
And then I being sixteen years of age, and four 
months. In the Tenth month, 1654, it pleased 
the Lord, and that effectually, to reach to my heart 
and conscience by his great power, and pure 
living spirit, in the blessed appearance, manifes- 
tation and revelation thereof, in and through 
Jesus Christ, whereby I received the knowledge 
| of God and the way of his blessed truth, by my- 
self alone in the field, before I ever heard any 
one called a Quaker preach, and before I was at 
any of their meetings. But the first day I went 
to one, which was at Pardshaw, as aforesaid, the 
Lord’s power in the meeting so seized upon me 
that I was made to cry out in the bitterness of 
my soul, in a true sight and sense of my sins, 
which appeared exceeding sinful. 
(To-be continued ) 


AFFLICTIONS. 


God schooleth and nurtureth His people, that 
through many tribulations they may enter into 
their rest. Frankincense, when it is put into 
the fire, giveth the greater perfume; spice, if it 
be pounded, smelleth the sweeter; the earth, 
when itis torn up by the plough, becometh more 
fruitful ; the seed in the ground, after frost, and 

! snow, and winter storms, springeth the ranker ; 
the nigher the vine is pruned to the stock, the 
greater grape it yieldeth; the grape, when it is 
most pressed and beaten, maketh the sweeter 
wine ; fine gold is the better when it is cast in 
the fire; rough stones with hewing are squared 
and made fit for building; cloth is rent and cut 
that it may be made a garment; linen is washed, 
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and wrung, and beaten, and is the fairer. These 
are familiar examples to show the benefit and 
commodity which the children of God receive 
by persecution. By it God washeth and scoureth 
His congregation. ‘‘ We rejoice,” saith St. 
Paul, in tribulations; knowing that tribulation 
bringeth forth patience, and patience experience, 
and experience hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed.” The power of God is made perfect 
in weakness, and all things turn into good to 
them that fear the Lord.— Bishop Jewel. 


(Continued from page 103.) 
YOUTHFUL EMIGRANT—ELIZABETH HADDON. 


BY L. MARIA CHILD. 


When Elizabeth was eleven years old, she 
went with her parents to Yearly Meeting, and 
heard, among other preachers, a young man, 
seventeen years of age, named John Estaugh. 
He was a new proselyte, and came from Essex 
county, to join the annual assembly of the Friends. 
Something in his preaching arrested the child’s 
attention and made a strong impression on her 
active mind. She often quoted his words after- 
ward, and began to read religious books with 
great diligence. John Haddon invited the youth 
home to dine, but as there was no room at table 
for the children, Elizabeth did not see him. Her 
father afterward showed her an ear of Indian 


He 


corn which John Estaugh had given him. 
had received several from an uncle settled in 
New England, and he brought some with him to 


London as curiosities. When the little girl was 
informed that the magnificent plant grew taller 
than herself, and had very large waving green 
leaves, and long silken tassels; she exclaimed 
with renewed eagerness, “ Oh, how I do wish I 
could go to America.” 

Years passed on, and as the child had been, so 
was the maiden; modest, gentle and kind, but 
always earnest and full of life. Surrounding in- 
fluences naturally guided her busy intellect into 
inquiries concerning the right principles of 
human action and the rationality of customary 
usages. At seventeen she professed to have 
adopted, from her own serious conviction, the re- 
ligious opinions in which she had been educated. 
There was little observable change in outward 
manner; for the fresh spontaneousness of her 
character had been early chastened by habitual 
calmness and sobricty. But her views of life 
gradually became tinged with a larger and deeper 
thoughtfulness. She often spoke of the freedom 
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be transplanted to the New World as soon as the 
necessary arrangements were completed. In the 
mean time, however, circumstances occurred 
which led the good man to consider it his duty to 
remainin England. The younger daughters were 
well pleased to have it so ; but Elizabeth, though 
she acquiesced ch eerfully in her father’s decision, 
evidently had a weight upon her mind. She 
was more silent than usual, and more frequently 
retired to her chamber for hours of quiet com- 
munion with herself. Sometimes when asked 
what she had upon her mind, she replied, in the 
concise, solemn manner of Friends, “ It is a great 
thing to be a humble waiter upon the Lord; to 
stand in readiness to follow wheresoever he leads 
the way.” ° 

One day some Friends who were at the house, 
spoke of the New Jersey tract, and of the reasons 
which had prevented a removal to America. 
Her father replied that he was unwilling to have 
any property lying useless, and he believed he 
should offer the tract to any of his relatives who 
would go and settle upon it. His friends answer- 
ed:—Thy relatives are too comfortably esta- 
blished in England to wish to emigrate to the 
wilds of America.” 

That evening, when the family were about to 
separate for the night, Elizabeth begged them to 
remain a while, as she had something of import- 
ance to say, ‘‘ Vear parents and sisters,” said 
she, “It is now a long time since I have had a 
strong impression on my mind that it is my duty 
to go to America. My feelings have been great- 
ly drawn towards the poor brethren and sisters 
there. It has been lately signified that a siga 
would be given when the way was opened, and, 
to-night, when I heard thy proposition to give 
the house and land to whoever would occupy it, 
I felt at once that thy words were the promised 
sign.” 

Her parents, having always taught their chil- 
dren to attend to inward revealings, were afraid 
to oppose what she so strongly felt to be a duty. 
Her mother, with a slight trembling in her voice, 
asked if she had reflected well on all the diffi- 
culties of the undertaking, and how arduous a 
task it was for a young woman to manage a farm 
of unbroken land in a new country. Elizabeth 
replied :—‘¢ Young women have governed king- 
doms, and surely it requires less wisdom to 
manage a farm. But let not that trouble us, 
dear mother. He that feedeth the ravens will 
guide me in the work whereunto he has called 
me. It is not to cultivate the farm, but to bea 


of life away from cities and alone with nature ; of | friend and physician to the people in that region 
mutual helpfulness in such a state of society, and | that I am called.” 


increased means of doing good. 


Perhaps her influence, more than anything | 
else, induced her father to purchase a tract of! 


land in New Jersey, with the view of removing 
thither. Mechanics were sent out to build a 
suitable house and barn, and the family were to 


Her father answered :—“ Doubt not, my child, 
that we shall be willing to give thee up to the 
Lord’s disposing, however hard the trial may 
be. But when thou wert a very- little girl, 
thy imagination was much excited concerning 
America; therefore, thou must be very careful 
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that no desire for new adventures, founded on | woods, she was oppressed with a sense of vast- 
the will of the creature, mislead thee in this ness, of infinity, which she never before ex- 
matter. I advise thee for three months to make  perienced, not even on the ocean. She remain- 
it the subject of solemn meditation and prayer. | 


Then, if our lives be spared, we will talk further | 
concerning it.” | 

During the prescribed time no allusion was 
made tothe subject, though it was in the thoughts 
of all; for this highly conscientious family were 
unwilling to confuse inward perceptions by any 
expression of feeling or opinion. With simple, 
undoubting faith they sought merely to ascertain 


ed long in prayer, and when she lay down to 
sleep, beside her matron friend, no words were 
spoken between them. The elder, overcome with 
fatigue, soon sank into a peaceful slumber, but 
the young, enthusiastic spirit lay long awake, 
listening to the lone voice of the whippoor-will 
complaining to the night. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this prolonged wakefulness, she rose early 


and looked out upon the lovely landscape. The 


whether the Lord required this sacrifice. That | rising sun pointed to the tallest trees with his 
their daughter’s views remained the same they | golden finger, and was welcomed with a gush of 
partly judged by her increased tenderness toward | song from a thousand warblers. The poetry in 
all the family ; not sad, but thoughtful and ever-! Elizabeth’s soul, repressed by the severe plain- 
wakeful, as toward friends from whom she was, ness of her education, gushed up like a foun- 
about to separate. It was likewise observable tain. She dropped on her knees, and with an 
that she redoubled her diligence in obtaining | outburst of prayer, exclaimed, fervently ; “Oh, 
knowledge of household affairs, of agriculture, | Father, very beautiful hast thou made this earth ! 
and the cure of common diseases. When the How beautiful are thy gifts,O, Lord !” 

three months had expired, she declared that the | Toa spirit less meek and brave, the darker 
light shone with undiminished clearness, and she | shades of the picture would have obscured these 
felt more strongly than ever that it was her ap- | cheerful gleams ; for the situation was lonely and 
pointed mission to comfort and strenghten the theinconveniencesinnumerable. But Elizabeth 


Lord’s people in the New World. 

Accordingly, early in the spring of 1700, ar- | 
rangements were made for her departure, and 
all things were provided that the abundance of | 
wealth or ingenuity of affection could devise. A 
poor widow of good sense and discretion ac- | 
companied her as friend and housekeeper, and 
two trusty men servants, members of the Society | 
of Friends. Among the many singular manifes- 
tations of strong faith and religious zeal, connect- 
ed with the settlement of this country, few are 
more remarkable than the voluntary separation 
of this girl of eighteen years old, from a wealthy 
home and all the pleasant associations of child- 
hood, to go toa distant and thinly inhabited 
country, to fulfil what she considered a religious 
duty. And the humble, self-sacrificing faith of 
the parents, in giving up their child, with such 
reverent tenderness for the promptings of her. 
, own conscience, has in it something sublimely 
beautiful, if we look at it in its own pure light. | 
The parting took place with more love than words | 
can express, and yet without a tear on either | 
side. Even during the long and tedious voyage, | 
Elizabeth never wept. She preserved a martyr- | 
like cheerfulness and serenity to the end. 

The house prepared for her reception stood in 
a clearing of the forest, three miles from any 
other dwelling. She arrived in June, when the 
landscape was smiling in youthful beauty ; and 
it seemed to her as if the arch of heaven was 
never before so clear and bright, the carpet of 
the earth never so verdant. As she sat at her 
window and saw evening close in upon her in 
that broad forest-home, and heard, for the first 
time, the mournful notes of the whippoor-will 
and the harsh scream of the jay in the distant 


| 
| neighboring Indians soon loved her as a friend, 
for they found her always truthful, just and 
kind ; and from their teachings she added much 


| easily triumphed over all obstacles, by her practi- 
cal good sense and the quick promptings of her 
ingenuity. She was one of those clear strong 
natures who always have a definite aim in view, 
and who see at once the means best suited to the 
end. Her first inquiry was, what grain was best 
adapted to the soil of her farm; and being inform- 
ed that rye would yield best.—* Then I shall eat 
rye bread,’ was her answer. The ear of Indian 
corn, so long treasured in her juvenile museum, 
had travelled with her across the Atlantic, and 
now, after a lapse of seven years, was planted 
in American soil. As the superb plant ripen- 
ed, she acknowledged that it more than realized 
the pictures of her childish imagination. But 
when winter came, and the gleaming snow spread 
its unbroken silence over hill and plain, was it not 
dreary then? It would have been dreary indeed 
to one who entered upon this mode of life 
from mere love of novelty, or a vain desire to do 
something extraordinary. But the idea of ex- 
tended usefulness, which had first lured this re- 
markable girl into a path so unusual, sustained 
her through all its trials. She was too busy to 
be sad, and she leaned too trustingly on her 
Father’s hand to be doubtfnl of her way. The 


to her knowledge of simple medicines. So ef- 
ficient was her skill and so prompt her sympathy, 
that for many miles round, if man, woman or 
child were alarmingly ill, they were sure to send 
for Elizabeth Haddon ; and wherever she went 
her observing mind gathered some new hint for 
the improvement of farm or dairy. Her house 
and heart were both large; and as her residence 
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was on the way to the Quaker Meeting House, 
at Newport, it became a place of universal resort 
to Friends from all parts of the country, travel- 
ling that road, as well as an asylum for benight- 
ed wanderers. When Elizabeth was asked if she 
were not sometimes afraid of wayfarers, she quiet- 
ly replied—* Perfect love casteth out fear.’’ 
And true it was that she, who was so bountiful 
and kind to all, found none t» injure her. 
[To be continued.] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The burial of the dead is one of the most 
solemn acts of the living; and has ever been 
so considered by the religious Society of Friends. 
Extract from Yearly Meeting Address, 1719: 
“ Whereas, at some burials, where people may 
come far, there may be occasion for some re- 
freshment ; yet, let that be done in such moder- 
ation, and the behaviour of all Friends be with 
such gravity and solidity, as becomes the occa- 
sion. Any excess in this case, and the making 
of so solemn atime as this ought to be, and 
really is, in its own nature, to appear as a festi- 
val, must be burdensome and grievous to the 
sober Christian mind, which will, of course, be 
under a far different exercise at such times.” 

However comely, however consistent with the 
solemnity of the occasion, the order of burial 
which Friends have established, may be, it can 
avail us but little, unless there is a care and con- 
cern felt to observe it. There is reason to fear 
that such care is sometimes wanting, and that a 
disposition is indulged to imitate the more fash- 
ionable customs of the people among whom we 
may chance to live. Indeed, there seems to be 
much room for improvement, both among Friends 
and friendly people, in the manner of conducting 
interments; and also, in the conduct of those 
who attend them. 

The practice of giving intoxicating drinks at 
funerals may have mostly passed by. But, whon 
we see the extent and the sumptuousness of the 
entertainments which are too often made to 
gratify the pampered tastes of the luxurious, 
and witness the eagerness with which too many 
partake thereof, we cannot fail to regret that 
any should suffer themselves to be led in such a 
practice, in compliance with a corrupt and hurt- 
ful custom; alike inconsistent with the moder- 
ation which Friends, as a people, have ever made 


profession of, and with the solemn purpose for | 


which we ostensibly assemble. 

The friends of the deceased sometimes appear 
to estimate the esteem in which they were keld, 
by the numbers who follow them to their graves. 
But if we will carefully observe the multitudes 
who are thus assembled, whether at the house of 
mourning, in the funeral procession, or when 
gathered around the grave; if we will watch 
their conduct and listen to their light and 
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irrelevant conversation, we will sometimes have 
to place a low value, either upon their esteem 
for the dead, or their respect for the living, who, 
with deep sorrow and contrition, are mourning 
over the lost one of their bereaved household. 
Such inconsiderate conduct is as a dagger to the 
souls of the true mourners, and to those whose 
minds are solemnized, as they ought to be, and 
brought into a close examination of their own 
fitness and preparation, should the awful sum- 
mons be sent unto them—“ Set thy house in or- 
der, for thou shait die, and not live.” 

Formerly, it was much the practice of Friends 
to remove the corpse to the meeting-house at 
the hour appointed for burial, making that the 
place of gathering, and taking a parting fare- 
well, and then to sit down in quiet, till the hour 
for interment arrived, when the body was taken 
out and placed in the grave. 

Much of the evils referred to, and many in- 

| conveniences, might be obviated by a recurrence 
to that method of burial. It seldom happens, 
that there is sufficient room for the company to 


| 8° in and sit down at the house; hence, many 


‘are obliged to stand out, often exposed to wet 
‘and cold, and the temptation presented of hav- 
\ing their minds turned away from the proper 


| object of their attendance. 


At the meeting- 
: house they could generally sit down comfortably 
in that silence and solemnity, which ought ever 
| to attend such an occasion. Their animals, too, 
| would often be better sheltered. 
| Still greater advantages would result to the 
‘afflicted family. They would be, in a great 
, measure, relieved from the bustle and confusion 
at the house, which is so painfully annoying to 
deeply-exercised minds; to escape from which, 
they too often take leave of the dear object of 
their affections, and retire to a private room be- 
fore the company assembles. 
| We hope that Friends and friendly people 
will very seriously consider the suggestions here 
offered, not only as matters of convenience, but 
as means of promoting good order, and encour- 
aging those who attend, to profit by the oppor- 
tunities thus offered for religious reflections, and 
the offering of solemn worship to Almighty 
God. 
Farm Lawn, 20th of 4th mo., 1858. 


A SISTER'S INFLUENCE. 


A sister’s influence in a family, who can esti- 
mate its value, if thrown on the side of order, 
harmony, and fraternal union? We think it 
will be found that where a sister is loving, kind, 
and forbearing, her brothers will grow up with 
gentle spirits towards manhood, and in but rare 
instances wander from the path of virtue. Some 
sisters, and with regret be it spoken, enter into 
selfish conflict with their brothers. This is never 

, done without an almost total destruction of in- 
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fluence for good. The stronger brother learns to 
despise the weaker sister, who fails in every 
struggle with her rough antagonist. Nothing 
does she gain, but oh! how much does she lose! 
Above all, and worst of all she loses influence for 
good over her brother, who, in stepping forth into 
the world, needs, above all things, the protecting 
power of her unselfish love, going with him, and 
remaining consciously with him as a protecting 
angel.— Home Magazine. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 8, 1858. 
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Disp, At Chicago, IIl., on the 28th of Third. movth 


last, of typhoid fever and putrid sore throat, JAMES | 
V. Daxtn, in the 26th year of his age, a member of 


Kingwood Monthly Meeting, N. J., and son of Dr. 
Philip R. and Sarah L. Dakin, formerly of Columbus, 
Burliogton Co, N. J. 

He had bat recently returned from a visit to his 
friends in New Jersey, and was confined to his bed not 
quite two weeks. He desired to remain in quiet, and 
to have none but his most intimate friends admitted 
to his room, who deemed him to be fully aware of bis 
approaching end, having appeared to be much exer- 
cised, and expressing himself that be believed bis 
business was arranged as nearly right as practicable. 

He was a dutiful son and an affectiouate brother, 
while he was ever ready to extend a helping hand to 
the poor and needy. His loss is deeply regretted by 
a large circle of friends and acquaintances, who doubt 
not that his spirit has taken flight to a better world. 

J. M. E. 

——, In Salem, N. J., on the 23d of 3d mo., Mary, 
widow of Job Ware, aged 82 years, for some time an 
elder of Salem Monthly Meeting. Her benign example 
has left a pleasing prospect to those who knew her. 
She was diligent in the attendance of meetings, and 
was as a mother to all who assembled with her. Her 


children may mourn because she was their parent ; | 


but the poor grieve for the want of her charity. Her 


love for the truth was remarkable ; if she found she bad | 


not told a thing quite right, long would she keep the 
subject on her mind to corr:ctit. Although her years 
numbered by scores, she never suffered her hands to 
be idle. She was on the watch, that her day’s wor 
might be done in the day-time, and so it was. She 
could say with the Psalmist, ‘‘Be thou my strong 
habitation, whereunto I may continually resort: thou 
hast given commandments to save me; for thou art 
my rock and my fortress.” 


, In Elsinborough, on the 18th of 3rd mo., Jonn 
Haut, aged 65 years,a member of Salem Monthly 
Meeting, New Jersey. He made nota high profession, 
but he has left a good name, which is to be preferred 
before rubies. His home was a shelter to many or- 
phans, and the cause which he knew not, he searched 
out. He valued not the riches of this life for his own 
comforts alone; but his joy was that others might be 
happy too. We hope the end of time has been to him 
the beginning of eternal life. 


» In Lower Alloway’s Creek, on the 16th of 3d 
month, Cartes Stuart, aged 25 years, a member of 
Greenwich Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. 

: , In Chatham, Columbia Co., New York, on the 
T5th of 4th mo., Carotine, wife of William B. Coffin, 
aged thirty one years,a member of the Society of 
Friends. Her death was sudden, but we hope and 


k| 
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trust she has gone to the bright realms where sick- 
ness and sorrow are unknown. 

, On the 25th of 4th month last, Hannan W., 
wife of Joseph Dodgson, in the 68th year of her age ; 
a member and elder of Darby Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

She bad been afflicted for several years with an af- 
fection of the heart that caused great physical suffer- 
ing, which she was enabled to bear with exemplary 
patience and resignation. As her illness and suffering 
increased, her mind was remarkably calm, often ex- 

| Pressing her wonder that one so unworthy should 
feel so easy and peaceful, but “when she looked into 
| the future, all was brightness—not a cloud to ob- 

| scure;” her countenance also evincing that placid 
serenity of mind which is expressive of the peace in 
which a Christian can die. 


NOTICE. 
In consequence of the zegular time of the Stated 
| Meeting of the Committee of Management of the Li- 
| brary Association occurring during Yearly Meeting 
| week—it is postponed for one week. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


LITTLE SINS. 


(Continued from page 108.) 


“ Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
{send forth a stinking savour; so doth a little folly 
|him that isin reputation for wisdom and honor.”— 
| Eecles. x. 1. 


“Yet once more, saith the fool, yet once, and is it 
not a little one? 


“Spare me this folly yet an hour, for what is one 
among so many? 

‘And he blindeth his conscience with lies, and 
stupefieth his heart with doubts. 

‘ Whom shall I harm in this matter? and a little ill 
breedeth much good. 


“My thoughts, are they not mine own? and they 
leave no mark behind them. 


‘* And if God so pardoneth crime, how should these 
petty sins affect him? 


} “3o he transgresseth yet again, and falleth by little 
| and little. 


“Till the ground crumble beneath him, and he 
sinketh in the gulf despairing.” —Proverbial Philosophy. 

What are little sins? Surely a Christian 
ought to consider all sin as an offence against 
a holy God, and therefore the term little can 
never be applied to it. The distinction made 
by the Romish Church of deadly and venial 
| sins, is unauthorized, we believe, by the Scrip- 
tures; yet we all look lightly, even tenderly, 
|upon some fault, as we could fain call it; we 
all incline to claim indulgence for some failing, 
under the plea, “Is it not a little one?” 

I fear this distinction which we make of 
faults and sins, helps to blind us to the real 
mature of many little evil ways, and prevents 
our admitting that what has in it the essence 
of sin is sin, be it in ever so small a degree. 
Faults we may have besides, and these should 
likewise be striven against, for they are very 
apt to grow into sins, and even at the best, when 
they are what are called “allowable faults,’’ 
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why should we cherish them and annoy others, 
with what a slight degree of watchfulness and 
resistance would enable us to conquer altogether ? 
For instance, under this head of fawlts, how 
strict (and properly so) are those who have the 
care of young people in checking all faulty habits, 
rude manners, careless ways, waste of time by 
trifling, inattention to what is said to them, 
slovenliness, and all the many little faults of 
manner that offend against the rules of courtesy. 
Yet we, who are grown up, and are aware that 


many of these faults are to be found in ourselves, | 


too often excuse ourselves by alleging that ‘‘ we 
mean nothing wrong,” that “it is but our way,” 
that “it is merely a bad manner,” and so on; as 
if we could not, or should not, strive against 
and conquer faults in ourselves which we expect 
children to watch over and subdue. Were we 
in the habit of tracing our little sins up to their 
source, we must feel convinced that they origi- 
nate in those sinful propensities, which, if fol- 


lowed out to their full extent, we admit to be. 


exceeding sinful. Some of these little sins may 
not be the seeds of greater—too often, however, 
they are so; and because we think we can stop 
in time, because we think it does no one harm 
but ourselves, ought we, dare we, to indulge any 
habit or feeling which even we ourselves admit 
would, by a little excess, become sin? 


I suspect, also, that we are apt to deceive 
ourselves- as to the facility with which we can | 


conquer these little sins. If it were so, our in- 
dulgenee of them is the more culpable ; but the 


daily and hourly watch against them, the steady | 


resistance to the pleading from within of “ just 
this once,”—is it not a little one?”’—is no 
easy task, and in some respects is a harder one 
than those greater occasions of temptation, when 
we guard ourselves by putting on the whole ar- 
mor of God, that we may be able to stand in 
the evil day. - 

What should come first in our catalogue ? 
There is one sin, or fault, call it what you will, 


of which we all admit we are guilty, against | 


which we have all made many resolutions, and 
which visits us in so many different ways, and 
with so many excuses for its indulgence, that it 
may, in most people, be called their besetting 
sin; | mean procrastination—and who dare say, 
My hands are clean, I never procrastinate ? 
When some sad result has followed from our 
habit of procrastinating, or when we feel con- 
scious that it was sheer indulgence and dislike of 
duty which caused us to put off doing any thing, 
we fecl how wrong this habit is; but in the 
daily little matters, such as answering letters, 
settling small accounts, executing little plans for 
the good oreven the amusement of others, which 
of us feels as we ought, that we are indulging a 
fault that, if carried just a little further, will 
bring confusion and discomfort into all our 
worldly affairs, and which too often ends in caus- 
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ing us, Felix-like, to delay till a more convenient 
season the concerns of our immortal souls. 
Method in the arrangement of our time, so 
that each hour brings its own duty, would help 
us much against this sin; for it often arises from 
| having so little to do, that we think we can “ do 
it any time,” and this is generally found to be 
|no time. The busy rarely procrastinate. It is 
the idle and indolent who do so; and there is 
| no more effectual way of rooting out the parent 
sins of idleness and indolence than by a daily, 
hourly struggle against procrastinating in little 
| things. Whenever any one is heard to com- 
| plain of want of time, we generally find such 
person is guilty of procrastination, as well as of 
idleness. The hardest working men complain 
least of this; and all, or almost all, who have 
distinguished themselves by industry, and by 
the wonderful amount of labor they have got 
| through, men like Scott, Southey and Chalmers, 
| must have done their work when they had it to 
do, and not merely when they felt inclined to do 
it. Kesolve, then, that when you have any 
thing, however small, to do, you will do it now, 
or at the very first time set apart for that 
branch of duty; and remember that in steadily 
striving against the idle or indolent wish to pro- 
crastinate, you are strengthening your character 

' and improving your habits in more than one par- 

ticular. 

Idleness is a fault we all condemn in the 
young, and too often indulge in without remorse 
ourselves. There isa busy idleness, which some- 
times blinds us as to its nature. We seem, to 
ourselves and others, to be occupied, but what 
is the result of it all? What Hannah More 
calls “a quiet and dull frittering away of time,” 
whether it be in “unprofitable small talk,” or 
in constant idle reading, or sauntering over 
some useless piece of work, is surely not “ re- 
deeming the time ;” and yet how many days and 
hours are thus unprofitably wasted, and neither 
ourselves nor others benefitted! All women, 
who have much leisure, are liable to this fault ; 
and besides its own sinfulness, for surely waste 
| of time is a sin, it encourges a weak, unenergetic 
\frame of mind, and is apt to produce either 
|apathetic content in trifling occupation, or a 
| restless desire of excitement and amusement, to 
| help on the weary time these trifles cannot kill. 
| Those who have their time entirely at their own 
| disposal, with perhaps no definite duty to occupy 

them, should guard resolutely against waste of 
time; make duties for yourselves; fix hours 
for your different occupations; do with your 
might whatsoever your hand findeth to do; and 
| carefully, conscientiously ascertain which of your 

| employments is not worth all this care; have a 
motive, a reason, for all you do, and frequently 
examine yourselves as to what you are doing; 
and surely you will find time too precious to be 

| either squandered, or frittered, or idled away. 
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While idleness must be thus guarded against, 
both in spirit and its results, indolence in its 
various shapes must also be considered as an 
insidious foe. 

But it is against the little forms of indolence 
that we must watch, remembering how encroach- 
ing it is, and how surely it grows. from bad to 
worse. Slovenly habits and ways of action are 
frequently the result of indulged indolence ; it 
is not because we know no better, that we allow 
ourselves in many a little slovenly way, and in- 
dulge ourselves in a lazy manner of doing what 
we have to do. Sloth and love of ease are too 
often looked upon as little sins, and indulged in 
and excused accordingly; but besides that they 
are decidedly opposed to the spirit of self-denial 
inculcated in Scripture, how seldom do they stop 
short, satisfied with small indulgences! If we 
begin by aonsulting our love of ease, our dislike 
to trouble, our slothful desires in trifles, what 
security have we that we shall not end in that 
self-indulgence which is regardless of aught but 
its own comfort and gratification ; which will not 
be denied, and is insatiable in its demands ; and 
which, when indulged, makes a woman more use- 
less, in mind and body, than almost any other 
of our so-called little sins? 

Bodily and mental indolence do not always go 
together, but both must be guarded against ; and 
perhaps the temptation to the latter is stronger 
in women than the former. How few women 
feel it a sin to neglect the cultivation of their 
mind! Any book or subject that requires the 
exertion of thought, is set aside by many, be- 
cause they cannot be troubled with it; and this 
mental indolence, this dislike of mental exertion, 
increases and craves indulgence, quite as much 
as bodily indolence does, till at last the migd 
will submit to no control but that of amusement 
and excitement, or sinks into rusty, useless 
apathy. 

I have seen a plan recommended, as a check 
upon what may be called busy idleness, which 
might bring some to consider whether they 
might not indeed make a better use of their 
time, than frittering it away in trifling occu- 
pations, and perpetual visiting or sauntering. It 
is to keep a faithful record, even for one week, of 
all that has been done, summing up the hours thus 
spent, and honestly and seriously seeing what 
has been the result to ourselves and others. If, 
along with this, we would, like Jonathan Edwards, 
resolve “to observe after what manner we act 
when in a hurry, and to act as much so at other 
times as we can, without prejudice to the business,” 
a stop would be put to much idle trifling, and we 
would learn to put more value on our time than 
we do. 

Among the various forms of self-indulgence is 
ole which is apt to assume, like many of our 
little sins, an appearance of virtue,—lI refer toa 
dislike of finding fault even when it is our duty. 
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I allow that it is disagreeable, that it is difficult, 
that it requires both temper and tact, and that a 
a perpetual fault-finder is a nuisance not easily 
borne; but still it is sometimes a duty, and 
where, through what is called “taking things 
easy,” this duty is neglected, domestic discom- 
fort, if not more serious consequences, are sure 
to follow. How often do we hear it said with 
an air of complacency, “I wish now I had spoken 
before, and not allowed matters to go to this 
length; but I so dislike always finding fault.” 
These complaints chiefly refer to servants and 
domestic concerns, while I believe we ought 
rather seriously to reproach ourselves for neglect 
of duty in this matter, and resolve henceforward 
to obey the apostle’s command, “ He that ruleth, 
let him do it with diligence.” Do not find fault 
unnecessarily, or when irritated ; but do not pass 
by faults or faulty ways of doing work, merely 
because you dislike to find fault. 

Then there is the tribe of faults that come un- 
der the head of thoughtlessness; daily and hourly 
the source of little neglects, little debts, little 
unkindnesses, which we never see in their true 
character, simply because we never think about 
them at all. They are, however, all transgres- 
sions of the law of love, and, as such, are little 
sins to be watched and striven against. If we 
would but remember that all thoughtlessness of 
others is selfishness; if we could but feel it as 
a reproach, not as a palliative, to have to say, 
“‘T never thought of it ;” surely we would strive 
to think ; to remember little services at the right 
time; to avoid the thoughtless word or jest that 
may pain another; to put ourselves sometimes 
to the slight inconvenience of going out of our 
way to pay a visit; and to be punctual and 
prompt in paying small debts. Carelessness in 
expenditure and idle waste, are as frequently 
caused by thoughtlessness as by wilful extrava- 
gance, but the result is the same; and who that 
has ever seen the distress and discomfort arising 
from not thinking on these subjects, will deny 
the duty of steadily guarding against sins of 
thoughtlessness at their commencement? To be 
inconsiderate of others is universally allowed to 
be the most unamiable trait, but I fear it is one 
of which all thoughtless persons are more or less 
guilty ; and unless watched against in the young, 
it will be apt to end in the more determined 
form of self-seeking, and neglect of others alto- 


gether. 
(To be continued.) 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Speaking of the plan of separating the sexes 
in school, Mr. Stowe, the celebrated Glasgow 
teacher, says :—‘‘ The separation has been found 
injurious. It is impossible to raise the girls as 
high, intellectually, without the boys as with 
them—and it is impossible to raise boys moral- 
ly as high without the girls. The girls morally 
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elevate the boys, and the boys intellectually ele- 
vate the girls. But more than this—girls 
themselves are morally elevated by the presence 
of the boys, and the boys are intellectually ele- 
vated by the presence of the girls. Boys brought 
up with girls are made more positively intellec- 
tual by the softening influence of the female 
character.” | 


The members of the Society of Friends, who 
are not familiar with the origin of the Meeting 
for ‘“‘Sufferings,” will, by the perusal of the 
epistle now published, more particularly learn 
how justly that body of Friends, set apart in 
those early times to take cognizance of the 
dreadful treatment that many were called upon | 
to endure for the testimonies of truth, were 
termed a “ Meeting for Sufferings.”’ 


EPISTLE V.—1682. 


in the Lord, and recommend unto your godly 
care and discretion these following particulars to 
make use of and practise, as in the counsel of 
the Lord you see cause; being agreed on and 
advised in this our Yearly Meeeting for your 
help and service of one another in true and 
brotherly love, whereunto ye are called. 

At a Yearly Meeting for Sufferings, begun 
and held in London, the 5th of the 4th month, 
1682 : 

It is the agreement and advice of this Meet- 
ing, that Friends take care, in all counties and 
places where they suffer, by distress of their 
goods or imprisonment of their persons, whether 
by warrant from the justices of peace, by in- 
dictments at the assizes or sessions, or process 
sent down to the sheriff’s office, that they pro- 
cure and send up with their sufferings exact | 
copies of all warrants for distress, and such | 
like; which they may generally procure from 
the constables, tithing-men or headboroughs; | 
and the copies of all mittimusses granted or | 
made by justices of the peace; which they may | 
have from the goaler, and which the goaler is | 
bound to deliver by law, on demand, to the | 
prisoner, according to the Habeas Corpus Act, | 
31 Car. IL, entitled “An Act for the better | 
securing the liberty of the subject,’’* and like- 
Wise procure copies at large of all indictments | 
at assizes or sessions; which they may have 
from the clerks of the peace and clerks of the | 
assizes; and copies of all writs and processes 
issuing out of any of the Courts of Westminster, 
which are directed to the sheriffs; which they 


| 
| 


* Also, the sheriff, goaler, &c., shall permit and 
suffer the prisoners to send out for beer, victuals and 
other necessaries, when they please; as is required by 
a penal Statute, 22 and 23 Car. II., Cap. 20, 2 10, 13, 


for the relief of distressed prisoners. \ 
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may have from the under-sheriffs’ office; which 
may not only demonstrate their sufferings more 
exactly, but be a better mean and proof here to 
endeavor for their redress. 

It is also advised and agreed, that what was 
at the last Yearly Meeting agreed on, relating to 
the account and testimonies of the first spreaders 
of truth, who are deceased, be again recom- 
mended to the respective Quarterly Meeting to 
make inquiry into, and send them up to Lon- 
don. 

At the said Meeting, the 6th of the Fourth 
month, 1682: 


Upon consideration of the general suffering 
of Friends in many counties, it is the desire and 
advice of this meeting, that, in such counties 
where there are severe and immediate sufferings, 


| they, out of their respective Monthly Meetings, 
| appoint some honest and knowing Friends, to 
| be asa Meeting for Sufferings for that county, 


who may take care, with all possible exactness, 


; 'to state and draw up the cases of sufferings; 
Dear Friends and Brethren,—We salute you ' . a 


that they lay some before the respective justices, 
(which is also, as the statute plainly directs,t) 
and magistrates of their own counties, for re- 
dress; and before the judges of assize, and 
bishop, where concerned against Friends; and 
that such accounts as they send up to the Meet- 


_ing for Sufferings here, may be the same as they 


give to their own magistrates, duly stated and 
well witnessed : and when necessity requires that 


accounts of sufferings be sent up with such speed 


that they cannot stay to a Monthly or Quarterly 
Meeting, that such accounts be viewed and ap- 
proved under the hands of three or four Friends 
at least, to prevent mistakes, and loose, uncertain 
accounts of things complained of; and that be- 
fore any accounts be entered in Quarterly Meet- 
ing books, the same be plainly and orderly drawn 
up by some knowing Friends in such concerns. 

And it is further agreed, that when accounts 
of sufferings are sent up to London by Friends, 
they also send up accounts that they have laid 
the case before the justices and magistrates for 
redress, who have not relieved them; and that 
the Friends coming up from the several counties 
to the Yearly Meeting, bring up the account of 
their sufferings from their respective Quarterly 
Meetings, not in loose papers, but fairly entered 
in a book, under distinct heads and causes. 
And further, that in their own Quarterly Meet- 
ing books they enter and send up here also 
true accounts of the release or relief of Friends 
by name, by justices, magistrates or others ; and 
by what means and by whom, and the time 
when also released or relieved. 

And it is further agreed and advised by this 
Meeting, that all judgments of God upon perse- 
cutors, informers and others, (not only what has 
of late years befatlen them, but from the first 


+ 4 Hen. VII. Cap. 12. 
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breaking forth of truth,) be drawn up in 
writings and entered in every Monthly Meet- 
ing book where it came to pass, exactly in all 
circumstances of time and place, and attested 
under the hands of witnesses; that thence it 
be sent and entered in their Quarterly Meeting 
books, and thence transmitted yearly to this 
General Meeting, in order to be here recorded 
and published in print, or laid before authority, 
as a service may be seen to be therein. 

Upon consideration of the general suffering of 
Friends for recusancy, by prosecution for twenty 
pounds a month, on the statute 23 Eliz., and 
seizure of two-thirds of estates, it is again the 
advice of this Meeting unto all Friends in the 
respective Counties of England and Wales: 

First,—That some Friends attend every as- 
size and sessions, and enquire whether any 
Friends are presented by the constables, church 
wardens, &c. 

Seocndly,—If any, or who, are indicted 
thereon? That if they have any acquaintance 
or interest with the grand jury or justices, they 
improve the same, to prevent the grand jury’s 
presentment. 

Thirdly,—That they have the printed sheet of 
the case of recusancy sent down, that was present. 
ed to the Parliament, and all Monthly Meetings 
furnished therewith ; and to deliver them to the 
grand jury and moderate justices, at or before 
the assizes and sessions, to inform their judg- 
ments in that case; that these laws by which 
we are prosecuted, were intentionally made 
against papists, and not against protsetants. 

Fourthly,—That if any writs of seizures be 
issued out against them, Friends attend the 
same. If they have any mortgage or incum- 
brance on their estates, that they plead the same 
to the jury of inquiry, to prevent such seizure. 

Fifthly,—But where such seizure cannot be 
prevented, then Friends, to use their interest 
with the jury not to overrate their lands. 

Sixthly,—That persons, under such prosecu- 
tion, endeavor, before conviction and distresses 
taken to clear their accounts, and secure, or 
satisfy for, their debts, which they owe to all 
persons, and suffer for their testimony with no 
other estate but their own. 

Upon discourse of the case of Friends’ suf- 
ferings on prosecution in the exchequer for 
tithes, and consideration as to appearance and 
not appearance, and answering and not answer- 
ing, to process and bills exhibited against them, 
Friends are left to their liberty and freedom in 
the truth, in their respective cases. And also, 
that, as Friends have freedom, and will tender 
or give in their answers in person, without oath, 
to the barons of the exchequer, Friends have 
unity therewith, believing it may be good ser- 
vice and a testimony for the truth against swear- 

‘ing, and against the severity of the court’s 
prosecution of Friends to contempts, rebellion 
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= sequestration, upon their answers, without 
oat 

At the said Meeting, the 7th of the Fourth 
month, 1682: 

Upon consideration of Friends’ books, and 
the disposing thereof for the general service of 
truth, it is agreed and desired, that every Quar- 
terly Meeting in each county take care weightily 
to consider and advise amongst themselves such 
way, method, place and places, as fit to see, pub- 
lish and dispose of books given for the service 
of truth, and the numbers they would receive, 
and give advice thereof to their respective 
correspondents here, for the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings in London, to whose care and ordering 
these concerns are referred. 

At the said Meeting, the 8th of the Fourth 
month, 1682: 

Upon consideration of sufferings in general, it 
is the advice of this meeting, that, in cases of 
difficulty, and where Friends who are sufferers 
stand in need of advice in any particular case, 
they send up their respective cases to the Meet- 
ing for Sufferingsin London. And itis also left 
to the freedom of Friends of the Quarterly 
Meeting, for their better and more easy under- 
standing when they are prosecuted, and suffer 
in person and estate, contrary to law, to buy or 
provide the “Statute Book at large ;” ‘to which 
on all occasions they may have recourse, and 
thereby may, in many cases, be made capable to 
know when and how they are injured, and to 
whom to apply for redress. It being queried, 
«‘ Whether any person can be prosecuted in the 
ecclesiastical court, and there censured, and in- 


| dicted and prosecuted at common law, or the 


temporal court, for one and the same offence ?” 
Upon consideration thereof, it is apprehended 
by several, that in case it be such offence against 
any statute, where the statute ascertaining the 
punishment makes provision that the offence, 
punished by virtue of that statute, shall not be 
otherwise punished, (as in the statute of 1 Eliz., 
chap. 2, § 24; and that against conventicles, 22 
Car., IT., chap. I. § 14,) in such cases of offence 
they cannot, for one and the same offence, be 
censured in the ecclesiastical court, and prose- 
cuted in the temporal court. But, in case they 
be, the remedy may be thus, viz.: “If prose- 
cuted first in the ecclesiastical court and after in 
the temporal court, he may plead the former 
prosecution to the latter. If prosecuted first in 
the temporal court and after in the ecclesias- 
tical, he may plead the former procedure to 
the latter. If the ecclesiastical court accept 
not of such plea in bar, and stay not procedure 
thereon, the person may, in any of the courts at 
Westminster, suggest the whole matter, and 
have a prohibition thereon to stay the procedure 
in the ecclesiastical court,’’ as in the judgment 
of some knowing in those matters. 

A case being here proposed about public meet- 
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ing-houses, and what the sense of Friends is 
shall be done by those in whose name or 
names such house is purchased; it is agreed, 
and is the sense of this meeting, that such as 
have given up their names and undertaken the 
trust of any public meeting-place, do own and 
stand by the same in time of trial and persecu- 
tion; lest they give opportunity and occasion 
for our adversaries to seize our meeting- houses, 
as some have been done to, for want of one to 
own the houses. And further, if any person 
having such trust at this day, have not strength 
to stand by their trust, and therefore are willing 
and desirous to give it up, that they surrender 
the same; and that such as will take up these 
trusts be good and upright Friends, who take 
them up in faith, and will acknowledge them- 
selves to be owners of such houses in time of 
trial or necessity, or prosecution by the act 
against conventicles, or otherwise. 

A proposition being made to this meeting on 
prosecution for twenty pounds a month, by in- 
formers on qui tam writs at common law, it 
was queried, ‘“‘ Whether it was advisable to ap- 
pear, or not appear to such suit, but to go to 
prison upon the first writ, for not appearing.” 
Upon consideration of some knowing in this case: 

1. That any Friend, appearing when first ar- 
rested, may, at small cost of the informer, be 
prosecuted to a judgment and execution. 

2. That not appearing, the prosecutor cannot 
proceed upon his suit to any declaration, nor to 
judgment or execution, until the person arrested, 
at the informer’s cost, be brought to the bar of 
one of the courts of Westminster. 

3. This cost being five or ten pounds, or 
sometimes more, to bring the person from the 
country goal to Westminster Hall, which an in- 
former seldom can or will lay out. 

4. Such appearance being, in general, not 
only to ease the prosecutor in his charge in 
prosecution, but also forwarding him in his 
suit; it is plain (in the sense of divers) that 
not appearing is the greatest disappointment to 
the informer. 

Howbeit, it is the sense of this meeting, that 
Friends be left to the guidance of the power of 
God in themselves, and as they have freedom 
therein. : 

It is desired and advised by this meeting, 
that it be recommended to the several Quarterly 
Meetings to send up one or two faithful Friends, 
who are knowing in the affairs of the church, 
and the state of Friends there, to attend the 
next General Yearly Meeting, if the Lord give 
liberty, and make way for the same. 

At the said Meeting, the 9th of the Fourth 
month, 1682. These questions following were 
proposed to the Friends, who appeared for the 
respective Quarterly Meetings, to give answers 
to :— 


First,—What Friends in the ministry, in their 
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respective counties, departed this life since the 
last Yearly Meeting? 

Secondly,— W bat Friends imprisoned for their 
testimony, have died in prison, since the last 
Yearly Meeting ? 

Thirdly,—How the truth has prospered 
amongst them since the last Yearly Meeting, 
and how Friends are in peace and unity? 

To which the Friends of the counties gave 
their respective auswers to the Meeting’s satis- 
faction aud comfort, in relation to the truth’s 
prosperity, and peace and unity among Friends. 

Finally, dear Friends, we have great cause to 
magnify the name of the Lord our God, for this 
blessed opportunity, and affording us his wonted 
presence, and peculiar provideuce in our preser- 
vation, beyond the expectations of many : being 
greatly comforted and refreshed in the many good 
accounts and lively testimonies given by the 
Friends, out of their respective counties of Eng- 
land and Wales, and also out of Ireland, Scotland, 
Holland and Germany, of the general prosperity 
and spreading of truth, and of the love, peace 
and unity among Friends; as also of a new meet- 
ing, even among the captivesin Algeria, where 
one Friend has a public testimony among them: 
and intimation given by letters out of America, 
that things are generally well with Friends 
in those parts. All which, being considered, 
we have great cause to prize the Lord’s power 
and goodness, and to pray for the continuance 
of his love and increase of his wisdom, govern- 
meft and peace among you, of which there shall 
be no end. 

Signed on the behalf of the said meeting, by 

RicHarD RIcHARDSON, 

By whom also printed, (with advice of some 
Friends,) for expedition hence to the Quarterly 
Meetings, and thence, also, only to the Monthly 
Meetings; by them only to be communicated, 
as they shall see a service. 


The Irish peasant, reverentially and trustfully, de- 
sires you to “watch well by daylight, but keep no 
watch in darkness; for then God watches over you.” 
This beautiful saying, like many others of the same 
people, exhibits what I will venture to call— 

«s FANCY FLOWERING ON THE STEM OF FAITH.” 
BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


Oh! watch you well by daylight, 
In daylight may you fear, 

But keep no watch in darkness — 
The angels then are near. 

For Heaven the sense bestoweth, 
Our waking life to keep; 

But tender mercy showeth, 
To guard us in our sleep. 


Ob! watch you well in pleasure, 
For pleasure oft betrays ; 

But keep no watch in sorrow, 
When joy withdraws its rays. 

For in the hour of sorrow, 
As in the darkness drear, 

To Heaven entrust the morrow, 
For the angels then are near. 
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THE GIFT OF A BIBLE. 
BY AMANDA K. CLARK, OF NEW YORK. 


How shall I prove my gratitude, for this thy gift to 
me? 

The simple words, “I thank thee,” too common-place 
would be; 

Though wild and rude its numbers, I pray thee to 
receive 

In token of acknowledgement, the simple lay I weave. 


Hadst thou from all that’s beautiful, for me an offering 
sought, 

In value still ’twould not compare with this which 
thou hast brought ; 

For far more dear to me the truths these pages can 
unfold, 

Than treasures of uncounted wealth, than heaps of 
glittering gold. 


For these, though with their outward show, they cap- 
tivate the sight, 

Can never to the thirsty soul administer delight ; 

How dim they grow before the sight of one, whose rap- 
tured eye 

Is fixed upon that “ pearl of price,” which riches can- 
not buy! 


That precious “ pearl” of fadeless light, oh would that 
it were mine— 

Would that an echo! might find, within this gift of 
thine, 

To that swift witness in my soul, that points the “ liv- 
ing way,” 

And sweetly whispers “ peace,” whene’er its dictates 
I obey. 


For when this inward monitor reproaches me for sin, 

Here I may meet a quick response, to what I feel 
within, 

I feel the record to be ¢rue, because its page hath shown 

Corroborative evidence of truths which I have known. 


And as I singly look to this undeviating light, 

How are this volume’s mysteries unfolded to my sight, 

That page which once was sealed to me, with deep 
instruction teems, 

And what was dark to me before, with radiant beauty 
beams. 


Thus, one by one, I slowly learn its treasures tg unlock, 

How sweet the knowledge it imparts, how infinite the 
stock | 

O oft my heart is raised to Him in humble gratitude 

Who gave to cheer the drooping soul this spiritual 
food. 


For now the Christian, though assailed by every try- 
ing doubt, 

Lured by temptations from within and trials from 
without, 

Learns that the holy men of old the same warfare 
have known, 

“Fought the good fight” and “kept the faith” ere 
they received “the crown.” 


Then whatsoever griefs and cares upon him may be 
laid 

Still on the same Almighty Power his confidence is 
stayed, 

Believing them, howe’er severe, sent from the hand of 
God 

He meekly bows beneath the yoke, and learns to 
“kiss the rod.” 


He learns that He who sometimes veils His face from 
him awhile, 

And causes darkness to succeed the sunshine of His 
smile, 
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Means but to try, and prove his faith, as in those an- 
cient days 

When rapt Isaiah poured his song, and Job his plain- 
tive lays. 


He learns to know that “former days’ no better 
“ were than these,” 
But in the early Christian’s path his own reflected 


sees, 

And cheered to find, that all, like him, with doubts 
and fears have striven, ° 

He learns to tread the “‘ narrow path” that leadeth 
unto Heaven. 


May it be mine that path to tread, whatever doubts 
assail, 

And leaning on that Arm of Power, whose succor will 
not fail, 

Be numbered with the faithful dnes, who onward still 
have pressed, 

With eye kept single to the home of Everlasting 
Rest. 


Then if on earth no more I see the fiiends I here 
have met, 
Their kindness in a distant home I never shall for- 


get 

But with this Bible in my hand, the prayer shall oft 
arise 

&@ Father, let us meet beside the streams of Para- 
dise !” 


Philadelphia, 5th mo., 1844. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Review of the weather, &c., for FourtH month. 


1857. 1858. 
Rain during some portion of the 24 hours, 3 d'ys 15 d’ys 
do. allornearly allday, - ... 38% 3 & 
Snow, . a oe oe ee 2s 
Cloudy without storms, . s¢« 3" 
Ordinary clear,. . . . « - sm * ge 
Rain during the month, . ° 6.87 in. 4.64 “ 
Deaths during the four current weeks, 864 773 


TEMPERATURES, &C. 


The mean temperature of the month, the pre- 
sent year, has been 51.80 deg.—that of last year 
45.29 deg., while the average of the means for 
the past sixty-nine years has been 51.07 deg. 

The highest during that entire period occurred 
in 1826, 1828, 1835, 1844, 56 deg., and the 
lowest in 1794 and 1798, 44 deg. 

From the above it will be scen, that with seven 
more days on which rain fell during the month 
under review this year, than last, we had two 
inches Jess of rain ; also, that while many were 
complaining of its being such a “cold” Fourth 
month, it averaged 64 degrees warmer than last 
year, and reached just about the average for the 
past sixty-nine years. 

Although the 30th was a very warm day, the 
mercury rising to 81 degrees, a very slight ex- 
amination shows it to have been far from unpre- 
cedented, as the 27th of 1854, chronicled 84 de- 
grees ; and the 19th and 25th of 1855, the still 
higher figures of 86 degrees ! J.M.E 


Phila., 5th mo. 3d, 1858. 
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A SOLEMN REVIEW OF THE CUSTOM OF WAR. 
(Continued from page 101.) 


That we may obtain a still clearer view of the 
delusions of war, let us look back to the origin 
of society. Suppose a family, like that of Noah, 
to commence the settlement of a country. They 
multiply into a number of distinct families. Then 
in the course of years they become so numerous 
as to form distinct governments. In any stage 
of their progress, unfortunate disputes might 
arise by the imprudence, the avarice, or the am- 
bition of individuals. 


Now at what period would it be proper to in- 
troduce the custom of deciding controversies by 
the edge of the sword, or an appeal to arms? 
Might this be done when the families had in- 
creased to ten? Who would not be shocked at 
the madness of introducing such a custom under 
such circumstances? Might it then with more 
propriety be done when the families had multi- 
plied to fifty, or toa hundred, or a thousand, or 
ten thousand? The greater the number, the 
greater the danger, the greater the carnage and 
calamity. Besides, what reason can be given, 
why this mode of deciding controversies would 
not be as proper when there were but ten fami- 
lies, as when there were ten thousand. And why 
might not two individuals thus decide disputes, 
as well as two nations ? 


Perhaps all will admit that the custom could 
not be honorably introduced, until they sepa- 
rated, and formed two or more distinct govern- 


ments. But would this change of circumstances 
dissolve their ties as brethren, and the obliga- 
tions as accountable beings ? Would the organi- 
zation of distinct governments confer a right on 
rulers to appeal to arms for the settlement of 
controversies ? Is it not manifest, that no period 
can be assigned, at which the introduction of 
such a custom would not be absolute murder? 
And shall a custom which must have been mur- 
derous at its commencement, be now upheld as 
necessary and honorable? 

» But, says the objeetor, in determining the 
question, whether war is not the effect of delu- 
sion, we must consider what mankind are, and 
not what they would have been, had wars never 
been introduced. 

To this we reply : We should consider both ; 
and by what ought to have been the state of so- 
ciety, we may discoyer the present delusion, and 
the need of light and reformation. If it would 
have been to the honor of the human race, had 
the custom of war never commenced, it must be 
desirable to dispel the present darkness, and ex- 
terminate the desolating scourge. The same 
objections might have been made to the proposi- 
tion in the British Parliament for the abolition 
of the slave trade: the same may now be made 
against any attempt to abolish the custom of hu- 
man sacrifices among the Hindoos; ‘yea, the same 
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may be urged against every attempt to root out 
pernicious and immoral customs of long standing. 

Let it then be seriously considered, how 
abominably murderous the custom must have 
been in its origin: how precarious the mode of 
obtaining redress ; how often the aggressor is 
successful ; how small a part even of the success- 
ful nation is ever benefitted by the war; how a 
nation is almost uniformly impoverished by the 
contest; how many individuals are absolutely 
ruined as to property, or morals, or both; and 
what a multitude of fellow creatures are hurried 
into eternity in an untimely manner, and an un- 
prepared state. And who can hesitate a moment 
to denounce war as the effect of popular delu- 
sion ? 

Let every Christian seriously consider the ma- 
lignant nature of that spirit, which war makers 
evidently wish to excite, and compare it with 
the temper of Jesus, and where is the Christian 
who would not shudder at the thought of dying 
in the exercise of the common war spirit, and 
also at the thought of being the instrument of 
exciting sich a spirit in his fellow men? Any 
custom which cannot be supported but by ex- 
citing in men the very temper of the devil, ought 
surely be banished from the Christian world. 

The impression, that aggressive war is mur- 
derous, is general among Christians, if not uni- 
versal. ‘The justness of this impression seems 
to be admitted by almost every government in 
going to war. For this reason each of two gov- 
ernments endeavors to fix on the other the charge 
of aggression, and to assume to itself the ground 
of defending some right, or avenging some wrong. 
Thus each excuses itself, and charges the other 
with all the blood and misery which results from 
the contest. 

These facts; however, are so far from affording 
a plea in favor of the custom of war, that they 
afford a weighty reason for its abolition. If, in 
the view of conscience, the aggressor is a mur- 
derer, and answerable for the blood shed in war; 
if one or the other must be viewed by God as 
the aggressor ; and if such is the delusion attend- 
ing war, that each party is liable to consider the 
other as the aggressor; surely there must be 
serious danger of a nation’s being involved in the 
guilt of murder, while they imagine they have a 
cause which may be justified. 

So prone are men to be blinded by their pas- 
sions, their prejudices and their interests, that in 
most private quarrels each of two individuals 
persuades himself that he is in the right and his 
neighbor in the wrong. Hence the propriety of 
arbitrations, references, and appeals to courts of 
justice, that persons more disinterested may 
judge, and prevent that injustice and desolation 
which would result from deciding private dis- 
putes by single combat or acts of violence. 

But rulers of nations are as liable to be misled 
by their passions and interests as other men ; and 
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when misled, they are very sure to mislead those 
of their subjects who have confidence in their 
wisdom and integrity. Heuce it is highly im- 
portant that the custom of war should be abol- 
ished, and some other mode adopted to settle 
disputes between nations. In private disputes 
there may be cause of complaint on each side, 
while neither has reason to shed the blood of the 
other ; much less to shed the blood of innocent 
family connexions, neighbors and friends. So of 
two nations, each may have cause of complaint, 
while neither can be justified in making war : 
and much less in shedding the blood of innocent 


people, who have had no hand in giving the | 


offence. 

It is an awful feature in the character of war, 
and a strong reason why it should not be counte- 
nanced, that it involves the innocent with the | 
guilty in the calamities it inflicts; and often falls | 
with the greatest vengeance on those who have 
had no concern in the management of national 
affairs. It surely is not a crime to be born in a 
country, which is afterwards invaded; yet in how | 
mapy instances do war makers punish’or destroy, | 
for no other crime, than being a native or resi- 
dent of an invaded territory. A mode of revenge 
or redress, which makes no distinction between 
the innocent and the guilty, ought to be dis- 
countenanced by every friend to justice and hu- 
manity. 

Besides, asthe rulers of a nation are as liable | 
as other people, to be governed by passion and 
prejudice, there is as little prospect of justice in 
permitting war for the decision of national dis- 
putes, as there would be in permitting an in- 
censed individual to be, in his own cause, com- 
plainant, witness, judge, jury and executioner. 
in what point of view, then, is war not to be. 
regarded with horror ? 


(To be continued.) 


The satisfaction of our senses is low, short, | each place, by whieh scholars are conveyed to the 


and transient ; but the mind gives a more raised | 
and extended pleasure, and is capable ot a hap- 
piness founded upon reason; not bounded and 
limited by the circumstances that bodies are con- 
fined to. 

Here it is we ought to search out our pleasure, 
where the field is Jarge and full of variety, and 
of an enduring nature; sickness, poverty, or dis- 
grace, being not able to shake it, because it is 
not under the moving influences of worldly con- 
tingencies.— Penn. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frour anp Meat.—The Flour market is quiet 
Mixed brands are selling at $4 50 per barrel. Sales 
to retailers and bakers at from $4 50 to $4 75 for 
good standard brands. Extra and fancy brands at 
from $5 25 to 650. Rye Fiour is held at $3 25, and 
Corn Meal $3 25 per barrel. 

Grain.—Sales of good Pennsylvania red at $1 00 a 
1 12 per bushel, and fair white at from $1 15 to 1 25. 
Rye is wanted at 70 cents. Corn is steady. Sales of 
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good yellow, afloat, at 70 cents; and at 69 cents in 
store. Oats are steady at 40 cents for prime Pennsyl- 
vania, and 38 a 39 cents for Delaware and Maryland. 

CLOVERSEED meets a very limited inquiry at $4 25 
a 450 per 64 lbs. Timothy at $2 12 a 2 374 per bue. 
Flaxseed is scarce at $1 50 per bushel. 


OURNAL OF THOMAS STORY.—The  sub- 
scriber having had his attention drawn to the re- 
publication of the ab.ve valuable work, and having 
met with an original folio copy, proposes to reprint 
the entire work in four large ducdecimo volumes, at 
the low price of Three Dollars for the whole work. 
Those wishing to secure copies, will please forward 
their names at once to Henry Lonestretu. 
No. 915 Market St., Philada. 
H. Longstreth invites attention to his large collec- 
tion of Friends’ Books, to which he is constantly 
making additions. 
He has just published new editions of Guide to 
True Peace; Plain Path to Christian Perfection, and 
Life of Jobn Roberts, Price 25 cents each. They 


will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the money. 
3rd mo. 3rd, 1858. : 
ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY.—The under- 
signed having purchased from Enoch P. Wicker- 
sham his entire interest in the “ Eaton Academy,” in 
the Borough of Kennett Square, Chester county, Pa., 
formerly owned and conducted by Samuel Martin, as 
the « Kennett Female Seminary,”’ will open the sum- 
mer session of the above Institution for the reception 
of pupils of both sexes, on Second day the Third of 
Fifth month next. , 

For particulars, see circulars, which will be for- 
warded to the address of every one requesting them 
sent. WILLIAM CHANDLER. 

Kennett Square, 4th mo. 9, 1858. 

\REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL for Girls. 

will open toe summer term the 3d of 5th month, 
(May,) and continue twenty weeks, All the branches 
comprising a thorough English education are taught, 
drawing included. Terms $53 for those not exceed- 
ing twelve years of age, $50. No extras, except the 
French Language, Painting and Ornamental Needle- 
works, each $5 per term. This school is handsomely 
si:uated near Unionville, Chester county, Pa., nine 
miles from West Chester, and sixteen north-west 
from Wilmington. Daily stages passing too and from 
school. For further particulars address, * 
EDITH B. CHALFANT, 
Proprietor and Principal. 
Unionvile P. ©., Chester Co., Pa. 


* 


‘HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The summer session 
| of this Institution will commence on the 17th of Sth 
| mo., 1858, and continue twenty weeks. 
Terms, $70 per session, one half payable in advance. 
| the other in the middle of the session. 
| No extra charges. For fur information, address 


Crosswicks P. O 
4th mo., 3—3m. _ 


ONDON GROVE BOA 
YOUNG MEN AND BO 
commence the next session of 1 
| 3d of Sth mo.—Terms, $60 for 
| ferences, and further particular 


gton Co., N. J. 


» SCHOOL FOR 
Tt, is4intended to 
tion on the 
pe Mths. For re- 
@nquire for circulars 
BENJAMIN SWAENE, Principal, 
London Grove P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


o 
4th mo.—3. 
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